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ABSTRACT 

A consortium program of eight private colleges in 
Southern California that focuses on student retention efforts is 
described* Each college has a retention task force consisting of 
faculty, administrators, student affairs staff, and students. A 
steering committee vlth one representative from each college, 
generally the dean of students, coordinates consortium activities. 
The consortium activities focus on four areas: data collection, 
organizational development, program development, and networKing. Ihe 
colleges are currently collecting data concerning the financial 
consequences of attrition, the characteristics of dropouxs, and their 
reasons for leaving. One major source of student data is the 
Cooperative Institutional Research Program findings, whicn help to 
monitor local changes In the goals. Interests, and experiences of 
entering students and vhlch can be used for assessing tne past and 
plaT)nlng for the future. The consortiuK colleges also are planning 
special surveys of current and ^Tmer students as part of tuelr 
effort to assess the causes and consequences of attrition. Ihe 
willingness of both Institutions and individuals to use iniormation 
to Improve student retention Is Important. Efforts are being 
undertaken to help faculty and departments learn iiow to maiee 
Improvements based on the student retention data. Another goal is to 
use the student data to develop a comprehensive set of interventions 
to attack the attrition problems, and to make adjustments once the 
Interventions are operative, based on both national ana campus^based 
research. The consortium provides a structure for contact and sharing 
of Ideas and program results. The participating colleges are: Azusa 
Pacific College, Chapman College, Harvey Hudd College, Loyola 
Harymount Onlverslty, Hount st\ Hary's College, Pitzer Coxiege, 
Scrlpps College, and whlttler College. (Stf) 
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There is widespread agreement that the demographic changes of the next 
15 years present a major challenge to the health and vitality of American 
higher education. No segment or sector will be unaffected. Several sources 
predict that upwards of 200 institutions may close between 1980 and 1996 
(Breneman and Nelson, 1980; Carnegie Counci 1 , 1980; Finn, 1978). Private 
institutions, by agreement, are most likely to be adversely affected by the 
decline. Rapidly escalating crating costs, accompanied by substantial 
^ tuition increases, have made private colleges uncompetitive with the public 

sector. Despite the recent reports of slight annual enrollment increases 
nationwide, some colleges have suffered declining enrollments and the tuition 
losses c companied by these declines undermine financial stability. Even 
institutions experiencing stable or increasing enrollments are concerned 
about their future. 

Between 1970 and 1979, 56 private four-year colleges closed; another 24 
nicrgod with other private institutions, and six more shifted to public 
control ("Private College Openings," 1980). In spite of the various state and 
fecic-ral progra'ns that- provide some assistance to the nation's independent 
colleges, the private sector will still confront significant enroUn.ent and < 
financial probUms during the next two decades. 

O Paper presented at the ]981 annual meeting of the American Association 

for Higher Education, Washington D.C., March 6, 1981. The project described 
J in this paper is supported by a grant from the W. K. Kellogg Foundation of 

•iJ Battle Creek, Michigan. This paper was supported in part by grants from the 

W. K. Kellogg Foundation and the Spencer Foundation of Chicago. 
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Tho special history of private colleges is well-known and their place in 
American highe. education is well-established. The research literature 
suggests that private institutions generally surpass their public sector 
counterparts with regard to positive impacts on student development, persistance 
and degree attainment, and student satisfaction with the collegiate experience 
(e.g., Astin, 1977). Yet paradoxically it is the private sector which is 
most threatened by the much-discussed "enrollment crisis." ^ 

There is reallv nothing new or unique about the various strategies being 
developed by colleges across the country to attack the problem of declining 
enrollments. The lut is relatively short and the strategies focus on a 
fairly limited number of activities. Much of the effort is directed towards 
admissions and recruiting. Institutions are turning to marketing exp rts to 
enhance the imaye and promote the virtues of "old Acme." Nontradi tional 
students -- defined in the context of institutional traditions as being 
adults, part-timers, minorities, etc. are the targets of intensified 
recruiting efforts and new academic programs. Yet the focus on recruiting 
ultimately leads to increased competition for both the declining numbers of 
traditional students and the new clientele institutions seek to replace 
thcT . 

While marketing and recruiting are "hot" topics, comparatively little 
attention is d(>voted to the issuo of retention. Institutional efforts 
to if)crease retention are probably among the most cost-effective invest- 
ments possible for maintaining and enhdncinq enrollments. Institutions 
already '.nf)w a great deal about recruitment and spend lots of dollars cacti 
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year on narl'oting, promotion, special cons'jU ant s, additional staff, financial 
aid, etc. Retention programs, traditionally the concern of the student 
affairs staff, seldom enjoy such high visibility, institutional concern, and 
special resourc^^ . 

THE SOUTHEKN CALIFORNIA RtTENTION CONSORTIUM 

Concern about enrollments has led eight private colleges in Southern 
California to organize a consortium to develop retention programs. This 
consortium effort is funded by a grant from the W. K, Kellogg Foundation 
and uses the technical services of the Higher Education Research Institute in 
Los Angeles. The eight private colleges in the consortium represent a range 
of private college intere'^ts and perspectives. The consortium colleges are: 
Azusa Pacific College; Chapman College; Harvey Mudd College; Loyola Marymount 
University; Mount St. Mary*s College; Pitzer College; Scripps College; and 
Whitticr College. Th^s is a diverse group of colleges, each with a unique 
fnission, different enrollment concerns, and special retention problems. 

The con'^ortium project is an action project, a lirect attempt to improve 
educational practice and institutional productivity! What distinguishes this 
effort from tfie normal institutional concern for retention is the degree of 
campus cofiKiiitnipnl to improve retention a commitment that involves partner- 
ships between administration, faculty,, and student affairs. Each campus has 
a retention task force, consisting of faculty, administrators, student 
affairs staff, and students. Additionally, a steering committee with one 
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representali vo from each college, generally the Dean of 'Students, coordinates 
consortium activities. 

Attrition is obviously not a new concern for the consortium institutions. 
Each has developed special programs academic and career :ounseling, 
freshman orientation and advising, faculty development, etc. which address 
various aspects of the attrition problem. What makes the consortium effort 
unique is that it addresses the attrition problem in a systemataic manner and 
that it involves the cooperative efforts of eight colleges — institutions 
committed to assessing the problem, to sharing programs and strategies, and 
to reducing the drop-out rate. 

CONSORTIUM ACTIVITIES 

The consortium activities focus on four areas: data collection, organiza- 
tional development, program development, and networking. 

Data Collecti on 

Jhe eight campuses are currently collecting data about the extent of the 
attrition problem and its causes and consequences. While this may seem an 
obvicus first step, we often forget that "routine" institutional research can 
be a luxury for a small private college. Only two of these eic.ht college 
have rnjoyod tiu- luxury of a full-time institutional researcher. For tiie 
others, institutional research particularly researcii on students — is one 
of tho range of responsibilities of an overburdened and understaffed Dean's 
office. A second aspect of the data problem deals with application: if 
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you can got the data, and once you finally assGinblo it, what do you do with 
it? How do you distinguish the meaningful from the meaningless? What do you 
do with the charts; graphs, and reams of printout? 

The consortium institutions ar^ currently collecting data to answer a 
number of specific questions: What are the financial consequences of attrition 
how much does it cost? What are the characteristics of our drop-outs? Why 
do they leave and where do they go? Obvious and important questions, yes, 
but again, for a small private college without an established capacity for 
institutional research, questions that often go unanswered. 

One major source of student data is the ACE/UCLA freshman survey (The 
Cooperative Institutional Research Program (CIRP) data). The consortium 
colleges are revic-.nng their CIRP freshman profile data, plotting trends and 
looking for points of leverage: a high percentage of freshman for whom *'old 
Acme'* is not the first choice college; a significant percentage of freshman 
who indicate they will likely transfer or drop-out; student expectations of 
the nef^d for ron^odial course work while in colelne. The CIRP data is an 
invaluable source for monitoring local changes in the goals, interests, 
experiences, and expectations of entering students, and can be used for both 
assessing the past and planning for the future. 

In dddition to the freshman survey data, the collcqos are planning 
special surveys, of current and former students as part of theV effort to 
ass'jss tlie causes and consequences of attrition. For some of the campuses 
this will ho the first time they have seriously attempted to study attrition 
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and then to do sonething about it. Some colleges are also planning to link 
various data. sources to develop "early warning" systems which would identify 
potential drop-outs and help them with academic and personal problems before 
they make the ultimate decision to leave college^.^'^ 

One critical aspect about the data collection is that the consortium 
colleges are not going to spend the next 18 months studying their attrition 
problems before taking action. The data collection occurs concurrently with 
other activities and is an on-going process by which the colleges monitor 
their students and the changl^ng environment of the college. 

Organizational Development 

The climate of any organization determines the success or failure 
of any new prograni. In academic institutions, faculty and academic admin- 
istrators can make or break any programmatic initiatives. In the case of 
the consortium institutions, special efforts have been made to mobilize 
academic and administrative support for this project; the success of the 
consortium effort depends upon support from all sectors of the campus com- 
munityv As one dean remarked, "this project is dead on my campus wUhout 
faculty support 

A da^a-f eedbark project such as this one depends upon tlie willutgness 
of both institutions and individuals to use information as a stimulant for 
positive chr^nrje. If the institution moaning faculty and administration 
really w,int to provide a meaningful and productive, cducat lonal experience for 
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students, change must occur at the level of both organizations and individuals, 
in offices and departments as well as among individual adminstrators and 
faculty. While an environment of openness obviously cannot be created 
overnight, the administration and particularly the president must work 
to promote a positive and nonpunitive view of student retention activities 
from the very beginning. 

The goal of this effort is to develop self-sustaining programs in an 
environment responsive to and supportive of the data-based retention effort. 
The consortium is working to develop an organizational program to help 
faculty and departments" 1 earn how to make improvements based on the data 
about student retention. Included on tlie agenda are workshops for department 
chairs, administrators, and faculty. We have already found that faculty and 
academic administrators will respond to the institutional concern about 
retention when the issue i$ reduced from the abstract to the specific. We 
have sepn faculty respond to these concerns when the discussion focuses on 
the costs and impact of attrition on their campus. 

Prog ram DoveU) pn: e n t 

As I indicate<:l earlier, the eight consortium institutions already have 
individual prorjra.'ns that address various aspects of the attrition problem. 
On(^ joril of the consortium effort is to use the student data to develop a 
comprchpn'^ive and systematic set of interventions to attack the attrition 
probl(>m, and to fine-tune these intorvont ions once they are operative. 
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A major thrust of the program development work involves linking national 
and campus-based research on attrition and using this dita to identify 
areas for progranimatic interventions. This has already occured on one 
campus, where large numbers of students who had not decided on a ma^or 
and/or career were leaving after their freshman year. A careful assessment 
of both the cajnpus problem' and the research literature led to the- development 
of a special academic advising program for undecided students. The Dean who 
coordit^ted this program drew on the skills and interests of both faculty and 
student affairs staff to plan and implement this program. By'all accounts 
the new advising program has been very successful helping students make 
decisions about major.. One key component of this program is faculty involve- 
ment, faculty contact with undecided students. It may not be "Mark Hopkins 
and the log," but it is certainly more than many students expect, and unfortun- 
ately, receive. The outcome: less students wanaering about the campus 
without academic direction, -nore student-faculty interaction, and greater 
student satisfaction. 

Network inrj 

We all bemoan the fact that wo have precious little contact with our 
colleagues at other institutions, either across the country or acro<;s town. 
Often when we do meet on occasions such as this the dicussion turns 
into a gripe session about personnel problems and budget cuts rather than the 
good and innovative things h/ppening on individual campuses. One major 
focus of tlie consortium activity involves networking among the eight campuses. 
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The eight liaison pe^^sonnel are very interested in what is happen- 
ing on all the consortium campuses. They have developed- a good working 
relationship founded on trust and a sri^red commitment to attacking, 
the attrition problem that encourages a free exchange of information and 
assistance. (I should add that some of these colleges do compete for the 
same students). The networking activity has taken off quickly in the past 
two months:^ let me provide some examples. 

At one institution a facul ty-adniinistrative committee had been working 
on retention issues for over a year: a short case study of the committee's 
experience, effectiveness, and errors has helped many of the other campus 
committees get organized and chart a path for their future work wary of the 
problems and mindful ot the successes experienced at the first college. * 
This sdi?.c campus has developed a set of interview schedules for assessing 
freshman experiences and satisfaction which several other colleges plan to 
review anrl adapt to local needs. 

Another college har> developed a flow chart to reduce much of the uncer- 
tainty involved in enrollment planning. The Dean, in consultation with the 
registrar, is ablo to predict accurately the number of drop-oucs and transfers 
each year, thus facilitating enrollment planning. This flow chart also he'ps 
to irioritify potential drop-outs so they can be Wnt^li^ed and when appropriate 
counseled Ijpfnre they mkc the traumatic decision to drop out. At last 
count, six of tiie seven consortium institutions wanted to adapt this chart 
for tfieir own use. 
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ThG previously mentioned advising program for undecided students 

f 

has also sparked interest. Copies of tfie faculty advising manual for that 
program are now floating around other campuses arid it seems likely that 
faculty from some institutions will contact their counterparts at this 
institution to learn more about the program. 

In short, the consortium provides a, structure fc^r contact and cross- 
fertilization across the eight campuses, not only for the-Deans of Students 
but for faculty and academic admi nis^"rators as well; 

SUMMARY • 

This consortium project is a concerted effort to affect one of the few 
enrollment variables that colleges and universities can control. Inst i tutiotis. 
cannot do much about the birthrate, financial aid policies, the job market 
ft)r college graduates, or any one of the dozens of other factors that affect 
college enrol ImcntSi. Colleges and universities can do something about 
attrition; they can improve the rate of *^etention. This oroject is less than 
tv;o months olfl the kick-off workshop was held only two weeks ago. But 
already v;e havo seen results: Faculty interest, presidential support, ^ 
adnin 1 strat i ve concern, and informatfon flow across eight campuses. 

We believe that the consortium effort will actually' reduce attrition at 
tlieoo eight institutions. Additionally, we believe it will domonstrate what 
strategies can be effective in iin[)rovin(j retention so tliat these programs can 
be exported to other cajnpuses experiencing similar enrollment concerns and 
attrlt ion pronloms. 
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